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CHAPTER XXXVIL_ SELF-EXILED, 


Bou LoGne has charms of its own, though 
the long quay and the constant new works 
which one sees going on in its harbour 
remind one too much of short and un- 
pleasant journeys across the Channel. 
However, one feels that, in spite of having 
much in common with every seaport town, 
Boulogne is on foreign soil. The picturesque 
dresses of the fishwives ; the patient, plod- 
ding labours of the seafaring folk and their 
children ; and the imperfect drainage, are 
un-English, 

Leaving the quay, we plange into still 
more quaint thoroughfares and narrow 
streets. The old people are brown, and 
bewrinkled, and picturesque, and the 
coloured handkerchiefs are twisted in a 
manner unknown to our Portsmouth or 
Southampton poor. 

The difference of race and creed, or 
of thought and manner of living, impresses 
itself at every step on the stranger; and 
for some time Hoel Fenner had been quite 
contented to vegetate here in a com- 
fortable hotel, believing he was amassing 
valuable notes on the life of a foreign sea- 
port town which would be most acceptable 
to his paper when served up as brilliant 
articles. 

One reason of his stopping so soon in his 
Continental journey, was his belief that 
here he would meet with few English. 
Any of his friends would as soon have 
gone up in a balloon as stopped at 





Boulogne in the winter. The Riviera was 
the thing. or else Rome or Naples; but 
Boulogns! No, certainly. Here Hoel 
could breathe, and if he kept away from the 
harbour at the time of the arriva)] of the 
steamers, he felt safe from intrusion. 

He was not himself; and yet every cha- 
racteristic seemed even more than ever 
crystallised in him, Sometimes he felt 
that it would be better to take his passage 
in the next steamer and go at once to 
Rushbrook House. Elva would be there 
— Elva, the embodiment of a perfect 
woman, 

Now and then her face flashed across a 
dark disk of his imagination, and then was 
gone ; but this was the Elva of his first 
dream. Having once seen a beautiful 
pearl in an exquisite and appropriate 
setting, you do not necessarily recognise it 
as the same when it has been ruthlessly 
torn from its perfect surroundings, 

That Elva—although the same in every 
way—was gone, gone from him, and for 
ever. So he said and thought, over and 
over again, whilst he walked wearily round 
the quay. 

When this painful time was over, he 
thought, when the vision of Elva had 
vanished—as of course it would vanish 
with time—he would never again stop at 
Boulogne! He should hate the place ; he 
sickened at the bare idea of going through 
such another period as this, and yet he 
would go through it. Time was the 
healer. Every man or woman who 
retains a certain amount of common sense 
—and Hoel had much of this commodity — 
knows perfectly well that Timo does heal, 
or, at all events, closes every wound. 
So argued Hoel, forcing this common 
sense down his own throat till he was sick 
to death of it, and yet he clung to it as 
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his one safeguard against becoming like 
the raving lover or the weak fool. 

And yet he was much aggrieved that 
everything had gone wrong. Before now 
everything had turned up trumps for him ; 
and now craven Fortune had forsaken him, 
just when he was most capable of co- 
operating with her. Pshaw! Was he 
going to be made miserable by all this? 
Certainly not. Others might rave or 
plunge into excitement, but he should do 
no such weak things. He would live 
down every feeling of disappointment and 
love, and, what was more, he would live it 
down at Boulogne. 

One firm resolve he mentally uttered 
many times. He should never again set 
foot in Rushbrook House—never. 

He had two private rooms in the 
“Hotel Tamise.” The coming and going 
was nothing to him. He had given no 
address, and he cared nothing if his letters 
accumulated. Let them accumulate. 
What human soul did he care for now? 
None. His uncle’s business was looked 


after by the new heir ; he had washed his 
hands of everything. 

One day he passed an English lady on 
the stairs. He took no special notice of 
her till just as he came close to her. 


He 
raised his head, and then he felt a sharp 
stab at his heart. How was this? Had 
not Time done better than that? Merely 
because there was some very slight re- 
semblance to Elva in this stranger, was he 
to be thrown into such a state? He flung 
himself into an arm-chair in his private 
sitting-room, determined once for all not 
to be the plaything of feelings of passion 
in thisway. How could he, Hoel Fenner, 
who had been master of himself for years, 
turn into this weak wretch? He hated 
fate and the world, and the strange circum- 
stance which could never have been fore- 
told; and he hated every one who was 
happier than himself at this moment, and 
yet he had strength to make a vow that 
this sort of thing was never to happen 
again. Never. 

How could he help on the work of 
Time? Here progress seemed still very 
slow indeed. Something else must be 
tried. 

He had a pile of books on his table, for 
books had always been dear friends to 
him ; and he hardly dared own to himself 
that now, sometimes, it had been an 
effort to stretch out his hand for some of 
his favourite classics. 

It was a very mild winter, and he 





managed to get the proprietor of the hotel 
to keep him warm, and give him almost 
English-like coal. Creature comforts 
would surely help Time to do her work ! 
It was no good scourging your body to 
heal your heart; that was much too 
medizeval in this prosaic age. It belonged 
too much to the raving-lover type; far be 
it from Hoel Fenner ! 

Life was a mistake, perhaps; yes, it was 
a failure. Looking round it dispassion- 
ately, Hoel found nothing wherewith to 
supply what he had lost. Politics might 
succeed ; but politics had never been in 
his line. They savoured too much of the 
one-sided enthusiast. A politician was 
bound to be one-sided, and Hoel was 
accustomed to pride himself on his fairness, 
and on seeing all round a subject. 

One day he became aware that it was 
Christmas Eve. There was a fluttering of 
peasants’ garments up towards the church 
on the hill. 

The priests looked full of importance ; 
and, by way of something to do, Hoel 
sauntered into the big church, and saw 
that a créche was being made, It was 
poetical, and he languidly took notes for 
his articles. He tried to put down a few 
ideas which had not already been thoroughly 
written up. Hoel was so well-read that 
he was sometimes hampered in his writing. 
It was tiresome to repeat old ideas, knowing 
them to be old, even though pretty certain 
that no one would find it out. Looking at 
the créche, he could mentally sketch out a 
whole paper on the growth of myths; he 
could remember examples from the religious 
history of most of the European countries ; 
he could trace out Christmas legends that 
had travelled and changed garments in one 
place, and added this or that overcoat of 
fiction in another. 

He settled at last that, really, there was 
very little that was new and interesting 
to be said on the subject ; so he sauntered 
out of the church more discontented than 
before, and, what was worse, he knew that 
Christmas Day would bring him more 
hateful thoughts about Elva, and what 
would have been his wedding-day. 

Maddening all this was; but then that 
period once passed, say in three weeks, 
Time would have more chance of doing 
her work. So he returned to the hotel 
and plunged into some Odes of Horace. 
Horace had a sly, sensible way of looking 
at things ; and one can at times catch the 
_— of an author, or one can try to 
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Christmas Eve was all very well for 
children ; it should be abolished for grown- 
q up folk. That fooling about a happy 
Christmas was becoming unendurable even 
to the rational being. Had Hoel been 
staying in a country house, or, say, with 
the Heatons, he would of course have gone 
to church, and stood out the service with 
gentlemanly decorum; but here, alone, at 
Boulogne, there was no need to hunt out 
an English church with most likely a 
dreary congregation and a dreary ritual, 
or the want of one; no, that was quite un- 
necessary, and Hoel did not attempt it. 

Bat somehow the day seemed to shroud 
itself in ghastly, dreary grave-clothes. 
Something was missing. Something? 
Good gracious! everything! Ah, Jesse 
Vicary, with his well-fortified faith, would 
have made a better business of this. 

So the day wore away, and, towards 
evening, when the darkness had come out, 
and only the many lamp-lights, like fallen 
stars, joined earth and the starry sky, Hoel 
sauntered down to the quay for something 
to do, and to get away from his own 
thoughts. 

On and on he walked, then back again. 
It was not cold; and he hated going in to 
his loneliness. From mere curiosity he 
paused at last, and saw a few sailors 
finishing the lading of a small steamer. 
It was the “service de nuit,” somebody 
said. But the water was low; and the 
boat looked a miserable specimen of its 
class, as Hoel stooped over and looked 
at it. 

Suddenly an English voice struck on his 
ear. He seemed to know it, and turned 
round quickly, hidden by the shadow of a 
custom-house. In front of him stood 
Walter Akister, angrily accosting a sailor 
in broken French. 

“The boat doesn’t go till two in the 
morning. The tide won’t be right till 
then.” 

“Why does the Company not warn one 
of this? It’s abominable !” 

“The boat will go all right,” said the 
Frenchman, reassuringly. 

“ What, that little nutshell ! 
earth——” 

“Monsieur should have gone on to 
Calais; the night-service there meets the 
train.” 

Forgetting their last meeting, Hoel 
stepped forward to help the Englishman 
out of his difficulty. 

“Won't you come back with me to my 
hotel, Mr. Akister?” said the courteous 


What on 





Hoel ; and Walter Akister turned sharply 
round to behold the man he hated. 

“You here?” he said, in a low tone, 
and almost savagely, as the Frenchman, 
delighted to get away from the bad- 
tempered Englishman, walked away, and 
left them alone. 

The sailors had finished their work, and 
departed ; the night-patrol was some way 
off; and the two, once rivals, if un- 
consciously so, stood face to face in the 
gathering darkness, for the shops were 
shut, and some of the cafés were closing. 

“ Yes, I am here, but I should be much 
obliged if you will not mention having 
seen me,” said Hoel, suddenly, feeling he 
had done a foolish thing in coming for- 
ward. 

What was Walter Akister to him but a 
mere chance acquaintance ? 

“Mention it—to whom?” said young 
Akister ; and few as the words were, Hoel 
heard plainly the anger that prompted 
them. 

“To any one who may know me,” 

‘Do you fancy I should mention your 
name to any one at Rushbrook? I do not 
wonder you are afraid; that your dastardly 
conduct——” 

“You are forgetting——” began Hoel, 
whose rising colour was not visible, bat 
who suddenly felt the blood boil in his 
veins. 

What did this fool mean? Hoel was 
older, and was not going to put up with 
any nonsense, 

“ Forgetting. 


I have only just heard 
that you have behaved in a way no gentle- 
man 

“Stop,” said Hoel, in a voice of sup- 


pressed anger. “You have no right to 
express an opinion on my private affairs ; 
neither have you any knowledge of ——” 

‘Of the fact that you have behaved ina 
way no gentleman——” 

At this moment something very unfore- 
seen happened. Hoel could bear much; 
but not this. He had raised his stick, in- 
tending to chastise the impertinence of 
this arrogant youth ; but Walter Akister 
saw the movement. He was stronger than 
Hoel, and of a bigger frame. The arm he 
raised, not caring how it fell, was a power- 
ful one, and, unfortunately, the two men 
were standing on the edge of the unpro- 
— quay. 

ut, as it happened, Hoel stepped back 
before the blow fell, and he pita him- 
self, the next instant, falling, falling into a 
dark, hideous depth. Then he struck the 
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water, sank, struggled to free himself from 
something ; struggled to keep his self-pos- 
session and to strike out; but something 
held him down, or, what was it? 

The water was bitterly cold. He was 
sinking again. Why had he not been able 
to swim? Good Heaven! was this the 
ena? Nonsense—the end. Elva, Elva! 
What did all that matter, compared to 
her; what—— ? 

More struggling. Was he sinking? 
How the water choked him! He must 
rise again. Was it his overcoat that was 
weighing him down? Elva—that young 
idiot—strange mistiness of mind—shout- 
ing. Was he going to remain eternally 
below water? He had been twice down, 
down. Then a desire for help—man’s 
help. He was rising again, gasping pain- 
fully. 

He was conscious of intense desire to 
live and not to be engulfed in this hideous 
blackness. He was conscious again of 


hearing eternal shouting, and of a light 
cast on the water ; conscious again of help 
coming ; of a strong arm grasping him ; of 
—but things looked hazy now, as if seen 
in a mist quite apart from the darkness or 
the bright light upon the water. 


He 
made a last effort to strike out, and a 
feeling of utter despair and exhaustion 
overwhelmed him; and then he re- 
membered no more till he awoke up in the 
bedroom of his hotel, and, still in the same 
hazy way, noticed that several men were 
near him; one of them, a face he had seen 
in the darkness. 

Akister, that young fool! But even 
this effort seemed too much for him, and he 
felt himself sinking again into a black, 
hideous pit. He fancied that some one 
was chaining him down—some one; yes, 
Walter Akister. He was lost—lost ! Was 
this—was this—— 

The word never was even thought out, 
for there followed another blank, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, HOEL’S TEACHER, 


Ir seemed a long time again after this 
before Hoel recovered further conscious- 
ness ; but this time it was of a more satis- 
factory kind. He felt very weak and very 
helpless, but he no longer imagined him- 
self to be anywhere but in this rational 
world of ours, There was a Sister of 
Charity in the room, and Hoel was soon 
able to put the facts together in a lucid 
manner. He remembered falling into the 
water. Thinking of it, it was strange he 





should ever have been got out of that 
black pit. Naturally, he had been ill, and 
had been nursed in the hotel, and they 
had got a Sister to come and attend upon 
him. What capital institutions they were, 
these Sisterhoods; and, ‘with his usual 
aptitude, Hoel considered how foolish it 
would be to put down religious com- 
munities. He turned his eyes towards the 
quiet figure, and felt rested by the look. 

The Sister was very nice-looking, and 
she was working at something, so that she 
seemed like some delightful idea of repose. 
Presently, instinct told the Sister that her 
patient had moved, and she came towards 
him and spoke in French. 

Hoel thought it was a good thing he 
was a French scholar. 

‘Monsieur would like something to 
drink ?” 

Hoel smiled an assent, and he found out 
he was too weak to lift his hand to the 
glass, and that, in fact, he was being 
treated like a baby—strange ! 

“T have been ill?” he said, after a 
time. 

“Yes, monsieur ; a long time—a very 
long time. But now you are going to be 
well.” 

“A long time?” said Hoel, slowly, for 
he was surprised. 

“Yes, indeed. Monsieur has had fever. 
It was the chill in the water; but the 
doctor is sure you will get well. Only we 
must not be in a hurry.” 

‘* The doctor ¢” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Docteur Chaumas. 
He is very clever. He came first to you, 
and he has been so good.” 

“Thank you,” said Hoel; these being 
the only words he felt equal to saying. 
Then he felt tired, and dropped off to 
sleep. He could not arrange his thoughts 
very easily, and he seemed to have too 
many to settle. 

The Sister shaded the light from her 
patient’s face, and waited patiently. As 
she sat there, she seemed to be the em- 
bodiment of patience, beautiful patience, 
which has nothing to do with the fever of 
the world or its restlessness, How had 
she got it ? 

Presently there was a knock at the door, 
and the doctor entered. He was a short, 
stout man, with a most benevolent face 
and twinkling eyes. 

“ Ah, Sister, and how is your patient? ” 

“But such a change! He is himself 
ery but weak. Ah, so weak; like a 
c ? 
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“Good ; we shall pull him round. No 
letters or anything to show that his friends 
know ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Well, really these English people are 
most extraordinary. I have said it 
before, and this one is no exception. 
He falls over the quay ; is over-weighted 
by his clothes; he has been talking 
to a friend, as we suppose, who, with 
heroic courage, jumps into the water after 
him, saves him, and comes back with 
him here; sees he has everything; and 
then goes off, leaving neither name nor 
address, in order that we may tell him 
how his friend is getting on! Extra- 
ordinary !” 

‘Yes, indeed! And how nearly he 
died! And none would have known.” 

“Tt was a mere chance he lived. And 
all that raving in English, If one must 
have delirium, let it be in French, for 
it sounds twice as horrible in that barbarous 
Engiish, doesn’t it ?” 

The doctor and the Sister laughed softly ; 
it was the only bit of national pride they 
could indulge in, for in no other way had 
they shown it in respect to their cure of 
the patient. 

“Strange that such a handsome and 
rich gentleman has not a relation,” said 
the Sister again, turning towards Hoel, 
who, in spite of his altered appearance, 
was still good-looking. 

“No address! The proprietor said he 
had only ‘ Boulogne’ on his luggage ; but 
that he paid well; and that there was 
money in his possession.” 

“Monsieur Durand was not afraid of 
not getting his money. Besides, he is a 
good man. And had the gentleman been 
poor, he would not have turned him out,” 
said the Sister, gently. 

Monsieur Chaumas went up to the bed 
and felt his patient’s pulse, and looked at- 
tentively at him. 

“He is very weak; that was a sharp 
attack of fever he has had. It will be 
some weeks yet before he can do any- 
- He will have you to thank for his 
i e.” 

“He will have to thank Heaven,” said 
the Sister, softly. 

Monsieur Chaumas 


shrugged his 
shoulders, and twinkled his eyes. 
“You put it that way, I put it the 


other. Imagine this sick man without a 
devoted nurse like yourself, and then tell 
me, would he have lived ?” 

“A man’s life is in Heaven’s hands,” 





“Well, I'm going. I'll look in to- 
morrow. There’s nothing now we can do 
but to watch him carefully, and feed him 
constantly. There are a few symptoms I 
don’t like, but if we are to cheer him up 
after all this, we must get at his relations. 
Ask him, as soon as he is able to write, 
where you can send for his friends.” 

In a few days Hoel began to show a 
slight degree of curiosity, and Sister Marie 
was delighted, for she also had her 
questions to ask. 

‘Have I been here long? You said so 
the other day.” 

“ Yes, monsieur ; very long. Ah! what 
good French monsieur speake. Are you 
really an Englishman?” 

“Yes, a true-born son of perfidious 
Albion.” 

‘And you have friends who must be 
longing to hear how you are. If you 
will tell me the address, I will write to 
them.” 

Hoel’s face became troubled; the be- 
ginning of consciousness was painful. He 
had seemed to emerge out of a land of 
darkness, and he could remember nothing 
about it. Now the memory of Elva came 
back meteor-like with a flash, painfully and 
clearly. 

“T have friends, my Sister; but none 
who would care to hear of me. No, Iam 
content; let it be just as it was before. 
I want nothing. I was out on a holiday, 
and I have time to spare.” 

“ That’s strange. No friends who care! 
But there are some who will want to pray 
for you?” 

A real smile of amusement came into 
Hoel’s face. 

“Pray for me! I am sure—— No, 
only one woman could pray for me; and 
she is thinking I have wronged her. No, 
she is trying to forget me.” 

“We cannot forget our friends or our 
enemies, for we must pray for both.” 

Hoel answered nothing. A canting 
nurse seemed to him too much of a good 
thing. He was slightly put out for a short 
time, and then smiled at his own foolish- 
nese. It was not cant; to her it was 
religion, some deep motive-power, which 
made her the self-denying, admirable nurse 
he had found her. Was it quite fair to 
complain of the machinery which turned 
out such a useful specimen of human 
nature? Literature had toned down, in- 
deed, taken away the living soul out of 
the body of religion. The body remained 
a lifeless figure, now and then galvanised 
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into a show of life by the enthusiasm of 
some devoted disciple who mistook his own 
energy for the energy of religion. Was it 
not the same with that wonderful man, 
Jesse Vicary? Bat once tested, once 
brought to bear on the weak part of a 
man’s character, was it sure to prove the 
prop a fundamental truth ought naturally 
to be? 

Hoel answered himself with a shade of 
triumph. No. Jesse Vicary had found 
himself touched to the quick, and, instead 
of the meekness supposed to be a cha- 
racteristic of true Christianity, the young 
man had revolted and had sworn to be 
revenged., 

That was a test case certainly. Beauti- 
ful as were religious ethics, grand and 
simple as was unadulterated Christianity, 
it was yet nothing more than the poetic 
residue of man’s finer parts. 

Religion was a great convenience. 

He contented himself by thinking these 
thoughts, and then, putting them away, 
he gave himself up to rest. Rest seemed 
the greatest good on earth just now. 
What had become of his plans and his 
ambition? Gone? That was strange. 
He could never have imagined that his 
ambition would crumble like this, that he 
would ever feel as if power, fame, know- 
ledge, would all pass before him and be 
rejected as worthless. 

Hoel turned restlessly on his bed, and 
once more gazed at his nurse. 

** Are you contented with your dull life, 
my Sister?” he said, suddenly. “If 80, 
you must need very little to make you 
happy.” 

“Very little! 
much.” 

“Then you must be always wanting 
more than you have,” 

‘Yes ; always more of God’s love.” 

Hoel smiled superciliously. 

“That is a language—a form of words. 
Every class has its unreal language. We 
men are not exempt from it. I do not 
despise women. I think most highly of 
them; but I blame them for accepting 
these cut and dried sentences more easily 
than we do. Suppose I could demonstrate 
to you that there was nothing but this 
world in this wonderful human mechanism, 
where would all your phrases go ?” 

“T should know that I had not yet 
learnt what God’s love means. With 
God in our hearts, no demonstration would 
prove Him false.” 

‘* Phrases again,” said Hoel. 


Nay, I need very 





She was not angry with him, as he ex- 
pected her to be; for she, too, smiled as 
she answered : 

“You cannot tell; you have always had 
yourself in your heart. No wonder you 
exalt poor humanity.” 

The unroffied Hoel, for the first time in 
his life, was injured. The calm assertion 
was not easy to refute. This meek-eyed 
Sister could tell him, without faltering, 
that he was selfish. 

““No;” he said, decidedly. ‘I have 
had, for weeks past, a woman in my heart, 
and I am trying to dislodge her.” 

“ She proved faithless ?” 

“No; you are wrong.” 

“ She died #” 

“No; she lives. And is thinking much 
the same of me as you say.” 

“Then why dislodge her?” 

“Because her father—I mean there 
would always be a secret between us. 
Woman is nothing unless she is perfect in 
every way — unless her surroundings are 
as suitable as herself. You can’t under- 
stand ; but I tell you this to show you that 
I am not always taken up by myself.” 

It was almost pathetic to hear Hoel say 
this. 

“ Did she love you ?” 

“Yes, of course ; but Fate—Heaven you 
call it—interferes strangely with one’s 

lans.” 

“Yes; that is true. It prevented St. 
Francis Xavier from being a great preacher 
in Paris, and made him a poor missionary. 
Heaven does interfere with our plans; buat 
it cannot change its own.” 

“Pshaw! I was to have married a 
beautiful and good woman ; but, through 
no fault of mine, or hers, I discovered a 
hindrance ; and, instead of being happy, 
here I am, in a foreign hotel.” 

“Tf the hindrance had nothing to do 
with the lady herself, why did you not 
marry her?” 

“ Because it touched my honour. No, 
there was nothing more to be said ; but 
can you imagine a worse interference of 
Fate?” 

“T do not understand, of course ; but it 
seems to me that it was you who inter- 
fered with Heaven’s ways. And the poor 
girl—is she sorrowing ?” 


‘Who knows?” said Hoel, angrily. “I 
tell you it is all a useless interference.” 
“You must not talk any more. I see 


now why you will not get well. It is the 
mind that is ill; and for that there is but 
one cure.” 
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“ What?” asked Hoel, slowly. 

“The touch of Christ. He will heal 
+” 

“No more phrases, Sister. I insist 
it is all pure, pure nonsense or delusion, 
pe ag 

“Tt is the world that is a delusion. But 
come, here is your medicine. We must 
not talk any more. The Angelus is 
ringing.” 

“ Well, we will not talk any more, then ; 
but tell me—you say I worship myself; I 
give you leave, Sister Marie, to teach me 
how to worship something else. Lying 
here so long, I am sick of myself and of 
| my own thoughts.” 

Sister Marie shook her head. 

**No, you would not learn of me. You 
must wait till you wish to put some one 
into the place of your weary thoughts. 
The time will come.” 

{ “That's how it is with these saintly 
people. They know not how to impart 
their poor comforts,” said Hoel to himself. 

Perhaps the thought of anything was 
too much for him, for that night he had a 
relapse, and again came a long, long period 
of illness and new symptoms, which the 
} doctor called very unfavourable. 
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ABOUT THE SAVOY, 


EVERYBODY feels at home in the Strand ; 
it is the pleasantest and most familiar of 
London streets; the variety of its shop- 
windows and shows is matched by the 
variety of the foot-passengers, who throng 
} its causeways. When the countryman is 
in town, be sure you will meet him in the 
Strand—broad-shouldered and ruddy, with 
wife, or perhaps sisters, whose bright, 
healthy faces shine radiantly from the 
crowd, Bronzed Colonials, dark-visaged 
foreigners, burly ship-captains, and bluff 
sailors jostle against the regular habituds 
of the quarter—the pale journalists, the 
closely-shaven actors, the bustling business 
men making for the City. Now and 
then perhaps gleams forth some well- 
known face, stereotyped in many a carica- 
ture or comic cartoon—of statesman, 
author, traveller, or explorer; or perhaps 
] of some renowned commander, fresh from 
tented fields. Bat however famous the 
passing unit may be, in no way is he dis- 
tinguished in the Strand, for none may 
| create a sensation in this great rushing 
stream of human beings, 





And in the Strand you feel the pulse, as 
it were, of the greatest city in the world. 
And it is strange to observe the inter- 
mittent beats of the throbbing pulse ; how, 
for a measurable space of time, often 
enough the roadway will be absolutely 
clear of vehicles, and the causeway of pas- 
sengers, And especially strange is this 
momentary stillness to the observer from 
any of the quiet courts out of the Strand, 
coming up by some steep passage, perhaps, 
from the old Savoy, where a few old houses 
still remain, peering out among the general 
renovation, or an old gateway frames a 
picture of the bustling street beyond, the 
roar of whose myriad vehicles recalls the 
deep voice of the great sea. 

And the Strand, although changing con- 
tinually, and presenting constantly some 
new feature, still retains a characteristic 
aspect of its own. Nor does one take 
much account of individual houses or build- 
ings. It is the Strand, and that says 
everything—one of the great streets of the 
world, as high as any other in antiquity 
and ancient fame. We hear of ancient 
edicts of the days of King John and the 
Plantagenets, for the paving of the Strand. 
And along the Strand at one time or 
another, the great pageants of history have 
passed upon their way. We may picture 
the Black Prince upon his palfrey, riding 
beside his Royal captive, John of France, 
towards the Royal Palace-prison of the 
Savoy, the street all gay with silken hang- 
ings, and the people half-wild with joy and 
exaltation. Or it is Bolingbroke, who 
rides this way with captive Richard, 

While all tongues cried—“* God save thee, Boling- 
broke !” 

Or we may see Elizabath surrounded by 
her favourites in raff and doublet, 

And gorgeous dames; and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty appear! 
Or we may have Charles returning from 
exile, while shows and playhouses open 
their doors, and half-starved actors rejoice 
after the long Cromwellian frost, Or, 
perhaps, we have good Queen Anne, sur- 
rounded by wigs and lawa sleeves, with 
dark Marlborough in attendance, laurel- 
crowned, or good old George in patriarchal 
State. And in our own time we have seen 
pageants, too. Victoria and Albert driving 
in State to the City. A Royal Princess 
departing to her mingled destiny of weal 
and woe—how thickly drove the sleet and 
mingled with the fast-falling tears of the 
bride! Or again there was that thanks- 
giving at St. Paul’s, which alljthe nation 
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joined in so heartily, for the recovery of 
England’s heir. 

All this and much more the old Strand 
has seen, although it has been so often 
renewed, and subjected to so many clear- 
ings and improvements, that it is difficult 
to find a building of even moderate an- 
tiquity within its limits. Yet something 
of old London still hangs about that 
somewhat dingy pile that breaks the long 
line of glittering shops, with its frosted 
windows and cellar gratings, suggesting 
vaults of gold and treasures beneath the 
pavement ; a building known for a hundred 
years or more as Coutts’s Bank. And this 
bank occupies the site of old Durham 
House—there is Durham Street on the 
other side as a memento, beyond which 
rise the fine, new buildings of the Tivoli 
Music Hall, which began life quietly enough 
long years ago as the Adelphi Restaurant. 

But when Durham House went to decay, 
this part of the site next the Strand was 
rebuilt by that famous statesman and 
builder, Robert Cecil, the first Earl of 
Salisbury, who, from his house adjoining, 
directed the operations here as well as at 
Hatfield House, where that famous pile 
was then rising from its foundations. The 
building was designed as a general mart, 
and was called the New Exchange. On 
the ground floor was a public walk, with 
cellars beneath for the storage of merchan- 
dise ; above was a long arcade, lined with 
shops and stalls devoted chiefly to 
merceries and millineries. King James 
and his Queen honoured Lord Salisbury by 
coming to open the Exchange; and the 
former bestowed upon the building the 
pompous title of Britain’s Burse, But the 
name did not stick; and as the New Ex- 
change the place is known in the memoirs 
and plays of the seventeenth century. 

It was the scene of a great riot in 1654, 
during the Commonwealth, beginning 
with the rencontre, in the public walk, 
of two gentlemen, who ran against each 
other and indulged in uncourteous lan- 
guage. One was a Colonel Gerhard, 
deeply engrossed in some Royalist con- 
spiracy, and the other a hot-headed young 
foreigner, Don Pantaleon, the brother of 
the Portuguese Ambassador. The whole 
suite of the Embassy hurried to the Ex- 
change to avenge the insult, and swept the 
galleries, sword in hand; while women 
shrieked and swords clashed, and a furious 
méiée ensued, in which the Don killed a 
young gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, hap- 
hazard, in the scrimmage. 





The Parliament Horse, at the Meuse, 
turned out, and apprehended some of the 
rioters; but Don Pantaleon took refuge 
at the Embassy, and his brother refused to 
surrender him, The hotse was invested 
with horse and foot, for Oliver would stand 
no nonsense from anybody ; and, finally, 
the Don was given up, tried at the Old 
Bailey, and cast for murder. Great efforts 
were made to obtain a pardon; but the 
Lord Protector was inexorable ; and the 
Don was driven one morning from New- 
gate, in a coach-and-six, all deeply draped | 
in mourning, to the scaffold on Tower 
Hill. There, by a strange coincidence, he 
met his former antagonist, Colonel Ger- 
hard, who, in the meantime, had been 
condemned to death for conspiracy against 
the established Government ; and the heads 
of the two antagonists rolled together on 
the scaffold. 

The New Exchange, indeed, had some- 
thing to do with the Restoration, For 
there Bess Clarges kept a stall —the 
daughter of a farrier, who had his forge 
hard by. And, from making shirts for 
the gayer of Cromwell’s officers, who fre- 
quented the place, she came to marry one 
of them—no other than General Monk, 
And it is said that the wife’s tongue was so 
urgent for the Stuarts, that the General 
had no choice but to bring them back 
sgain. And so the farrier’s daughter be- 
came Duchess of Albemarle, and one of 
the great ladies of the Court, although she 
had never had much in the way of beauty 
or wit to recommend her. 

With the Restoration the New Exchange 
became a favoured resort of the great 
world, and continued in repute after the 
subsequent Revolution of 1688, And then 
its walls beheld a reverse of fortune, to 
match the rise of Her Grace of Albemarle. 
For there occupied a stall in the building 
a mysterious female in a white mask, and | 
dressed all in white, who was known as the 
“White Milliner.” And she was subse- 
quently proved to have been the Duchess of 
Tyrconnel, the widow of that “lying Dick 
Talbot” who had governed Ireland as 
Vice-Regent under the Stuarts, 

There was also a Middle Exchange a 
little farther along the Strand, built in 
the grounds of Salisbury House by the 
great Robert Cecil’s son and successor. 
And this was a long arcade, opening at 
one end upon the river, where now we see 
the sombre opening of Salisbury Street, 
its vista crowned by the obelisk known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle. But the Middle 
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Exchange became of ill-repute, and was 
pulled down with the rest of Salisbury 
House in 1696, when Cecil Street and 
Salisbury Street took the place of the 
great house of the Elizabethan statesman. 
And these two quiet streets, long known to 
country visitors as chiefly occupied by 
private hotels and genteel lodging-houses, 
are now showing signs of further develope- 
ment in huge hoardings and colossal notice- 
boards, towards the Embankment; and 
still, as is evident from these advertise- 
ments, belong to the great Salisbury 
estates, 

The New Exchange came in its turn to 
neglect and decay, and its site was occupied 
with shops and houses along the line of 
the Strand, chiefly, as we have already 
told, by that solid block of building known 
as Coutts’s Bank, which was built by the 
brothers Adam for Messrs, Coutts, and is 
of the same age as the adjoining Adelphi. 

Close by, that is, just to the westward 
of Salisbury Street, but practically blotted 
out by the arches of the Adelphi, old Ivy 
Lane once ran down from the Strand to a 
pier known as Ivy Bridge, which was in 
existence in the distant days of halfpenny 
steamboats; but which has of course been 
swallowed np in the Embankment. 

And this lane formed the boundary 
between the City of Westminster—which 
reaches thus far westwards — and the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which rules the rest 
of the Strand as far as Temple Bar. 

It is an abrupt change from the familiar 
Middlesex to the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and all to be effected by stepping 
from one paving-stone to another. But 
when we ask the business of Lancaster in 
this particular region, our guide will 
softly whisper: ‘* The Savoy—the ancient 
palace of the Dukes of Lancaster, and, ac- 
cording to the ancient chroniclers, once 
‘the fairest manor in all Eng!and.’” 

But between the domain of the Salis- 
burys and the Savoy, there existed—the 
name exists still—a little imperium in im- 
perio, known as Beaufort Buildings, once 
the mansion of the Bishops of Carlisle ; and 
afterwards that of a Marquis of Worcester, 
created Duke of Beaufort. The old house 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1695, and 
was replaced by a mansion, which had 
some famous tenants in its day—Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, among others—and 
that to within recent days presented an 
antique aspect, and contained some curious 
remains even of the early dwelling of the 
Bishops. But all is gone now, and what 





there is left to show for it seems to be the 
back of the new Savoy Hotel. 

Nor is there much left of the old Savoy, 
which once stood so proudly on its sunny 
slope, with battlements and turrets, and 
pleasant gardens below, where it was said 
that Edmund of Lancaster first planted 
the red rose of Provence, which he brought 
home from his travels, and which after- 
wards became the badge of the House of 
Lancaster. It is the Savoy, because it 
once belonged to Peter of Savoy, uncle to 
Eleanor, the Qaeen of Henry the Third, 
and then it passed to Eleanor’s second son, 
Edmund of Lancaster, and has ever since 
been part of the Earldom and honour of 
Lancaster. John of France, as every 
schoolboy knows, was lodged here as a 
prisoner, and liked the place so well, or 
some fair dame who lightened his captivity, 
that he came back and died there, 

A curious story, by the way, is told by 
Knighton and Walsingham, how the King 
of France confessed on his deathbed to 
our King Edward, that he had confederates 
in London who collected the finest gold of 
the kingdom, secretly made it into plates, 
and put it into barrels, hooped with iron, 
to send to France, with bows and arrows, 
and a great quantity of other arms, If 
there are any of the casks of gold still 
lying about the foundations of the old 
Savoy, one would like to be at the broach- 
ing of them. 

Wat Tyler’s men destroyed the Savoy 
Palace pretty thoroughly, and sent John 
of Gaunt flying. The gates and certain 
towers remained standing, but the rest of 
the manor was left in ruins, and so re- 
mained, it seems, for more than a century, 
when Henry the Seventh, who inherited 
all the estates and honours of the House 
of Lancaster, on his deathbed at Richmond 
Palace bequeathed the estate for the 
foundation of a-hospital. From that time 
we hear a good deal about the masters of 
the hospital, but very little as to its in- 
mates. The hospital cells became lodgings 
for gentlemen of the Court, and various 
industries were established for the advan- 
tage of the master and chaplains—an early 
glass factory, in 1552, printing-offices at a 
later date. The liberty of the Savoy be- 
came a refuge for debtors and defaulters, 
as dangerous and disorderly as the kindred 
Alsatias in Whitefriars or Southwark. 
Bat in 1702 the arm of the law was in- 
voked, and the hospital was dissolved by a 
decree of the Lord-Keeper Wright, the 
masters and fellows were deprived as non- 
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resident, and all the rents arising from the 
estate were confiscated to the Crown, 

Yet, still there was always the chapel in 
the Savoy which had known some eminent 
preachers — among others, Fuller of the 
“ Worthies ;” but which, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, became noted, like 
the Fleet, for its irregular marriages, which 
at one time were of great profit to the 
titular master and chaplain. But carryivg 
on the traffic after such marriages had 
been legally interdicted, the chaplain and 
his curate each got fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, and the Savoy knew them no 
more. It was later that George the Third, 
in 1773, constituted the church a Chapel 
Royal; and since then the chapel has 
enjoyed a well-earned reputation for the 
conduct of its services. And when the 
interior was burnt out in 1864, the whole 
was restored as nearly as possible to its 
original state at the expense of the 
Queen, 

It is a pleasant experience, on some fine 
Sunday morning, to attend service at the 
Savoy. The Strand as quiet as a country 
road, the church bells ting-tanging all 
round, melodious St. Martin’s and sweet 
St. Clement’s, that seems to cry “ oranges 
and lemons” as clearly as possible; and 
from the little square tower the bell of the 
Savoy joins hoarsely in the general tintinna- 
bulation. It is but a little box or casket 
in stone, with pointed windows and a tiny 
porch, this chapel, standing on a sunny, 
grassy slope among trees and shrubs and 
white tombstones ; but it is grey, and time- 
worn, and comely enough in its loneliness 
among the great new buildings, hotels, 
theaties, and piles of ¢flices, all sleeping in 
their Sabbath rest. The little church is 
well filled with habitual worshippers ; and 
it is not till the beginning of the lesson 
that the silken cord is dropped, and 
strangers ushered in to any seat that may 
be vacant. Then a pleasant old-time 
feeling comes over the listener as he gazes 
up at the flat, panelled ceiling, where, if 
he has well studied his “ Loftie” before- 
hand (History of the Savoy), he may 
recognise the emblazoned arms or badges 
of many a famous Prince and Royal dame : 
the Black Bull of Clare, the White Hart 
of Richard the Second, the White Hind of 
his mother, once the Fair Maid of Kent, 
the White Falcon of York, the White 
Lion of March, the White Greyhound of 
Henry the Seventh, with many others of 
right noble and puissant belongings. And 
the choir boys shrilly chant while the sun- 





shine filters in through the stained-glass 
windows, and touches the enamelled pave- 
ment, beneath which are sleeping the 
garnered worthies of long centuries past. 
And when the sermon is preached, and the 
benediction given, the comfortable-looking 
well-dressed crowd disperses, while omni- 
buses are rattling along the Strand, and } 
the underground trains are beginning to 
stir once more. 

And if we reach the Embankment again 
we may admire the quietude of the scene, 
and the river flashing brightly under the 
arches of Waterloo Bridge. 
bridge, by the way, that gave the “coup 
de grace” to the old Savoy. For Wel. 
lington Street crashes through the very 
heart of it on its way to the bridge, and 
the remains of the old Savoy Gate, and 
such old walls as had lasted into the 
present century, lie deeply buried under 
the embanked approach to Waterloo 
Bridge. 





_ OLD STYLE PSALMODY. 





SomE of the most interesting passages in 
the works of our best writers of fiction 
consist of descriptions of the old style of 
English psalmody, and especially of the 
musical malpractices of rustic choirs. Mr. 
Hughes, in ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” tells 
us of the doings of the choir at Englebourn 
Parish Church ; how the bass viol pro- } 
ceeded thither to do the usual rehearsals 
and to gossip with the sexton ; and how, 
at the singing of the verse in the ninety- 
first Psalm which ends with the line, “‘ With 
dragons stout and strong,” the trebles took 
up the line, and then the whole strength 
of the choir chorused again, ‘‘ With dra— 
gons stout and strong,” and the bass viol 
seemed to prolong the notes and to gloat 
over them as he droned them out, looking 
triumphantly at the distant curate, whose 
mild protests it was pleasant thus to defy. 

The works of so minute an observer of 
English country life as George Eliot 
naturally abound in notices of a like 
character. In ‘‘ Felix Holt,” it will be 
remembered, there is a persistent plaint, 
by one in authority, about the obstinate 
demeanour of the singers, who decline to 
change the tunes in accordance with a 
change in the selection of the hymns, and 
stretch short metre into long out of pure 
wilfulness and defiance, irreverently adapt- 
ing the most sacred monosyllables to a 
multitude of wandering quavers. 
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And then, in one of the “Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” we have a rather elaborate 
account of the process and procedure of 
the singing at Shepperton Church. How, 
as the singing was about to commence, a 
slate appeared in front of the gallery, ad- 
vertising in bold characters the Psalm 
about to be sung ; how this was followed 
by the emigration of the clerk to the 
gallery, where, in company with a bassoon, 
two key-bugles, a carpenter, understood to 
have an amazing power of singing 
‘‘counter,” and two lesser musical stars, 
he formed the complement of a choir re- 
garded in Shepperton as one of dis- 
tinguished attraction, occasionally known 
to draw hearers from the next parish. 
“Bat the greatest triumphs of the Shep- 
perton choir were reserved for the Sundays, 
when the slate announced an Anthem, 
with a dignified abstinence from parti- 
cularisation, both words and music lying 
far beyond the reach of the most ambitious 
amateurs in the congregation ”—an anthem 
in which the key-bugles are described as 
always running away at a great pace, while 
the bassoon every now and then boomed a 
flying shot after them. 

Anthems seem to have been occasionally 
sung without any previous rehearsal. An 
old country curate once announced after 
the Second Lesson : “I see some musical 
friends from Redditch have come in, so 
that we will have an anthem presently,” 

Perhaps, of all the customs connected 
with the old psalmody, that which would 
now seem most amusing was the “ad 
nauseam ” repetition of lines and syllables 
of the Psalms and hymns. The singers, 
after reaching the middle of the line, would 
go back to the beginning, and repeat the 
words three or four times before going to 
the end of the line to complete the sense, 
In this way some most ludicrous effects 
were produced ; though it is doubtful if 
our worthy forefathers were much shocked 
thereby. Thus: ‘Call down Sal” was 
thrice repeated before the full word ‘‘Sal- 
vation” was reached ; and the line, ‘Oh 
Thou to whom all creatures bow” was 
spun out until it resembled, “ bow-wow- 
wow-wow.” Then there were such startling 
surprises as, ‘‘ And take thy pil—and take 
thy pil—and take thy pilgrim home”; 
“And learn to kiss—and learn to kiss— 
and learn to kiss the rod” ; “Stir up this 
stu—stir up this stu—stir up this stupid 
heart”; “ My poor pol—my poor pol—my 
poor polluted heart”; “And more eggs— 
and more eggs—and more exalted joys.” 





And so on, ad infinitum, there being no 
end to these eccentricities. 

But the climax of sentiment and singing 
was reached when the choir took up such 
@ verse as this : 

True love is like that precious oil 
Which poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed. 

It was not strange that Bishop Seabury 
wondered whether Aaron would have any 
hair left after he had been treated thus by 
the choir : 

Its costly moist—ran down his beard— 

Ure beard—his—beard—his—shed— 

Ran down his beard—his—down his robes— 

Its costly moist—his beard—ure shed— 

Its cost—ure robes—his robes—he shed— 

I-t-s—c-o-s-t-l-y—moist—ure—shed. 
For this was really the way the music 
twisted the words about. By-and-by there 
came a reaction in favour of plainer music 
than this, and good, solid, syllabic tunes, 
of the “Old Hundredth” type, took the 
place of the old florid “‘ repeat ” melodies, 

In singing the Psalms, the old custom 
was for the clerk to read each line—some- 
times two lines—hefore the people joined 
in with the music. This practice is sup- 
posed to have originated in a desire to 
assist members of congregations who were 
unable to read. It began in England, 
and, by-and-by, it was taken up by the 
Scotch people, who, instead of looking at 
it in the light of a convenience, began to 
consider it a matter of principle; so much 
so, that when efforts were made to abolish 
it, great opposition arose, and many 
people left the church. It is told of an 
old widow at Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, that, 
though living by herself, she went through 
the form of family prayers every day, and 
read aloud to herself each line of the 
Psalm before singing it! The celebrated 
Dr. Chalmers related on one occasion his 
own experience of trying to abolish this 
old practice at Kilmeny. There was one 
old lady who stoutly maintained that the 
change was anti-scriptural. Dr. Chalmers 
took an early opportunity of visiting her, 
and on enquiring what was the Scripture 
of which she regarded the change as a 
contravention, at once was answered by 
her citing the text, “Line upon line.” 
It is told of a Scotch precentor that one 
Sunday, going through the Psalm in this 
old fashion, he stopped to request some 
members of the congregation to allow a 
lady to get into a pew, and then went 
on to read the next line of the Psalm, 
“ Nor stand in sinners’ way !” 
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Very few of our present-day churches 
are without some kind of keyboard instru- 
ment—organ or harmonium—to accompany 
the singing. In olden times, however, both 
organs and organists were less common 
than they now are, and various substitutes 
for the larger instrument were to be found. 
Violins, bassoons, clarinets, and violon- 
cellos seem to have been most common ; 
but instances were to be met with of the 
employment of almost every musical in- 
strument then in general use. 

Pepys humorously mentions ‘“‘ the fiddlers 
in red vests,” playing in Westmineter 
Abbey; and one Smart complains of 
pipers” at Durham Cathedral during the 
Holy Communion. 

Strange to say, barrel-organs were to be 
heard in many churches, A barrel gene- 
rally “contained” eight tunes; four barrels 
were the most that were made. The 
duties of the “ organist” were then mani- 
festly simple—they were confined to 
turning the handle. Barrel-organs began 
to go out of use in the churches about 
forty years ago ; but they survived in some 
places to quite a recent date. One was 
met with in actual use at the old parish 
church of East Ham, Essex—quite near 
London — in 1880; and there may be 
others still doing service of which we 
have not heard. The barrel-organ had 
just one advantage over the modern 
untrained amateur: it did not play wrong 
— which the amateur, alas! too often 

oes. 








OUR POET'S GRAVE. 


Just where the willow, old beyond remembrance, 
Casts its deep shadow o’er the daisied grass, 

Where robins build, and where the noisy footsteps 
Of the world’s throng but very seldom pass. 

*T was here we laid our Poet down, when sleeping, 
Deaf, for the first time, to the voice of Love, 

Tir’d, tho’ so young, of this world’s fret and passion, 
And longing for eternal rest above ! 


Ah! how we lov’d him, gentle, uncomplaining, 
Bright-eyed tho’ weighted with a heavy cross, 

Tender and patient— making sweetest poésy, 
How can we ever cease to feel his loss ? 

No greybeard cynic—Hope was aye his motto! 
**Sunlight will smile beyond the clouds’ dark 


gloom ; 
All is not ended—Life eternal waits us, 
And triumphs o’er the shadows and the Tomb!” 


Such was his teaching—ah ! my dear, dead singer, 
You came amongst us in an angel’s guise, 

You scatter’d songs of praise and hope around us, 
Ere passing to your home beyond the skies. 

“* A bright, brief journey ”—and a tender parting, 
Heartbroken sobs from those who lov'd you so, 
Weak words of comfort from the lips that murmur'd 
** Nay, weep not, dear ones, I am glad to go!” 








Calmly he rests—the willow weeping o’er him, 
The pink-tipp'd daisies blooming at his feet ; 
The birds he lov’d because they sang his anthems, 

Leaving him never in his calm retreat. 
Our gentle Poet! all your brave, bright teaching 
Still lives, altho’ your Cross has broken down ; 
The laurel wreath is wither’d on your forehead, 
But bright for ever glows the golden crown! 





THE TRUE STORY OF THE BRADA 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IN TWO PARTS, PART IL . 


MR. JOHNSON kept his appointment at 
seven o'clock that evening, and while Zeb’s 
sister was serving customers in the shop, 
he and Zeb were seated in the cosy little 
parlour behind, which had been made tidy 
for the occasion. The engineer lost no 
time in getting to business. Beyond all 
doubt, he said, this mine, if properly 
managed, would be a big thing. But 
money—a very large sum—would be re- 
quired to work it. Was Mr. Quirk pre- 
pared to find this money? Zeb frankly 
admitted he had not a five-pound note to 
spare in the world, and did not know 
where to look for another farthing. Mr. 
Johnson laughed at him. He was very 
pleasant, very sociable—quite the gentle- 
man, Zeb thought. He put the amount 
required at forty thousand pounds, and 
spoke of it in such an airy way, that Zeb, 
though appalled by the magnitude of the 
figures, could not but regard him with 
admiring awe. It was a big sum, he ad- 
mitted—a very big sum; but he had rich 
friends in England, and he believed that, 
by extreme labour, he could raise it. Of 
course, he must be paid for his work ; 
that was only in the ordinary course of 
business, 

“Now, Mr. Quirk,” said he, “here is 
my proposal, Will you be satisfied with 
twenty thousand pounds in shares? Jf so, 
I will guarantee you that, on condition 
that I may take any further profit there 
may be, in return for my trouble in float- 
ing the Company.” 

Twenty thousand pounds! It qui‘e took 
Zeb’s breath away. He tried to realise 
what that sum meant, and completely 
failed. 

**One-tenth of that!” he gasped. “ Only 
get me a tenth—and take all the rest— 
and God bless you, Mr. Johnson !” 

“Oh, you are fairly entitled to the 
amount I named,” said Mr. Johnson, mag- 
nanimously. ‘‘ You must not take a penny 
less. I will have none of it. Twenty 
thousand pounds in shares—that is the 
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price you are to receive for your lease, 
Come, shall we draw up an agreement ?” 

In rather a dazed way, Zeb fetched pens, 
ink, and paper; Mr. Johnson drafted a 
sort of deed of partnership; witnesses 
were called in from the shop; the docu- 
ment was duly signed ; and the thing was 
done. Then the two new partners shook 
hands, and congratulations were ex- 
changed, most of this being done by Mr. 
Johnson, for Zeb was too dazzled by the 
prospect to be able to say much. 

But just as they were parting, Zeb asked : 

‘When will you come with me to look 
at the mine ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Is it necessary ?” 

* Have you seen it yet?” 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Johnson, 
hastily. ‘ Where is it? Somewhere up 
on Senogles’s farm, isn’t it?” 

Zeb thought this rather odd, but before 
he could express an opinion, Mr. Johnson 
went on lightly : 

‘Well, perhaps I may as well go with 
you, partner. To-morrow morning at ten ; 
will that suit you? Then I can inspect 
the mine, collect specimens, write a report, 
and be ready to start away for London at 
once,” 

And this was precisely what Mr. John- 
son did. Three days later he left the 
island, and the scene of active operations 
was transferred to London. 

From a large and handsome office in the 
City a prospectus was presently issued, 
headed “The Brada Mining Company, 
Limited ”—for so Zeb had wished it to be 
called—“ First issue of thirty-two thousand 
shares, of which twenty-seven thousand are 
now offered to the public.” The value of 
the shares was five pounds each, but 
only two pounds were to be called up. 
One thousand of these shares were already 
appropriated, while another four thousand, 
fully paid up, together with twenty 
thousand pounds in cash, was to be 
allotted to the vendors, George Johnson, 
Mining Engineer, and Zebediah Quirk, 
Merchant. The working capital of the 
Company would therefore be thirty-six 
thousand pounds, a sum considered ample 
for the present. It was confidently asserted 
that upon this capital the mine would pay 
a dividend of thirty-five per cent.; and this 
was proved in the clearest way by figures 
—figures giving the number of tons to be 
raised per week, the quantity of lead per 
ton, and the price, with an estimate for 
expenses and a liberal margin for any 
contingencies—not a flaw for any one to 





cavil at. It was backed up by reports of 
various mining engineer*, and also by 
statistics showing the enormous profits of 
other mines, especially of the well-known 
mine in the same neighbourhood. To 
show that there was no over-colouring, in- 
tending shareholders were invited to visit 
the office of the Company, and to inspect 
for themselves tho specimens of ore which 
had been brought from the spot. 

The Board of Directors was a highly 
representative one. It consisted of the 
younger son of an English Earl, a 
Member of the House of Commons, a 
Scotch Baronet, a half-pay Colonel, a retired 
naval Captain, a solicitor, and a gentle- 
man—at least, he had only a plain 
‘“‘ Esquire” after his name. All of them 
were directors of other companies, so they 
were men of experience, and their names 
were presumably known to the public. 
Two others were to be chosen hy the share- 
holders, and the Vendors would join the 
Board after allotment. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while this 
prospectus was largely circulated in 
England among the classes considered to 
have most money to invest, clergymen, 
widows, and the like, not a single copy 
was sent direct to the Isle of Man. But 
one got there by a roundabout way, and 
eventually fell into the hands of Zebediah 
Quirk. 

It would be enough to turn the head 
of any young man; and though Zeb was 
singularly free from conceit, he certainly 
began to think a good deal more of him- 
self than he had done before. To see his 
name in print, joined, too, with the names 
of members of the aristocracy, naval and 
military heroes, and other illustrious 
persons, and himself styled ‘‘ Merchant ” 
—that was a most pleasant sensation. 
And then “ The Brada Mining Company ” 
—how delightful it looked! How charmed 
she would be when she saw it! How extra- 
ordinarily lucky he was! There, in black 
and white, was the sum which Mr. Johnson 
had promised him — twenty thousand 
pounds in shares. A splendid fortune ! 

But by-and-by, when Zeb had read the 
prospectus a dozen times or so, several 
flaws became apparent among so much that 
was pleasant to the eye. It occurred to 
him that the real value of his shares was 
not five pounds apiece, but two pounds ; 
that being the price at which they were 
offered to the public. Upon this basis he 
was to receive only eight thousand pounds, 
instead of twenty thousand. 
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There was something wrong here. The 
more Zeb considered the matter, the more 
uncomfortable he became. He began to 
labour under a sense of injustice; he 
fancied that these clever people, regarding 
him as a country simpleton, were con- 
spiring to defraud him. He made up his 
mind to stand up for his rights. True, he 
had expressed himself as quite ready to ac- 
cept one-tenth of the terms offered him ; 
but times had changed since then. In 
those days, he had not learned the value of 
his property; he had not been styled 
‘‘ merchant,” and his name had not been 
associated with baronets and colonels, He 
had been — with wonderment and even 
shame he admitted it—a village grocer ; 
nothing more and nothing less. But all 
that was altered now. His views had 
undergone expansion. He was “ Zebediah 
Quirk, Esq.,” and, therefore, could claim 
to be properly treated. Why should he 
be paid in shares and his partner in 
cash? The whole arrangement was grossly 
unfair, 

So poor Zeb wrote a letter, couched in 
very grand language—dquite in the “ Polite 
Letter-Writing ” style—to Mr. Johnson, at 
the Company’s office in London, and stated 
his grievance. In due time came the 
answer. It was genial, bright, and even 
playful in style. It explained the matter 
most thoroughly; and it quoted the 
opinion of eminent authorities, mostly 
noblemen, in such a free-and-easy way, 
that Zeb was utterly crushed—angry with 
himself for having exposed his ignorance. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that, while his 
profits were strictly limited, Zeb’s were 
unlimited, and might reach a figure far 
beyond the wildest hopes. He wrote: 

“The estimate in the prospectus — an 
extremely moderate one under the circum- 
stances—puts the profits at thirty-five per 
cent., and even if we take this low figure, 
without allowing for any further rise, your 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of shares 
would readily sell for a hundred and forty 
thousand. Come now, partner, will you 
let me have some of your shares in ex- 
change for my cash—when I get it? If 
you will, I think you will very soon repent 
of your bargain. The Earl of Mayfair is 
wild to get shares. Will you sell?” 

After that, Zeb decided he would not. 

He carried the prospectus to the mill, 
and, with pride, showed it to Dan Rad- 
cliffe. The old miller looked at it upside 
down, then put on his horn-rimmed glasses 
and seemed to study it attentively through 


them for a few minutes. Finally he 
handed it back. 

‘What does it all come to, lad?” he 
asked. ‘“ My old eyes are too dim to spell 
through it. Give us the gist of it in 
language that one can understand, for it’s 
just so much gibberish to me.” 

Though a good deal chilled, Zeb went at 
it manfully, launching out into an enthusi- 
astic description of the Company, and of 
his own prospects. But the miller stopped 
him with an incredulous— 

“There's gold on Cushags there, I’m 
thinkin’, Zeb.” 

“Tt’s all true I’m telling you, Master 
Radcliffe,” exclaimed Zeb, indignantly. 

“Maybe, lad; maybe. But what have 
thee got in thy pocket? That’s the main 
point.” 

Zeb had some difficulty in explaining 
that his shares, though not actually money, 
represented a very large sum. The old 
miller only shook his head. 

* Brada was down at the shop last night 
for a pound or two of bacon,” he remarked, 
after a pause. ‘ Thy sister was there as 
usual, and she said there was none in 
stock. It was the same tale a fortnight 
ago.” 

“ Goodness gracious!” cried Zeb ; 
“‘would you have me bothering my head 
about penn’orths of bacon when there’s a 
fortune lying yonder ?” 

‘* Maybe it'll lie yonder still when thee 
and me’s lyin’ in the churchyard, Zeb. 
Let every man stick to his trade, I say. 
When tailors go a-tinkerin’ it’s a bad day 
for tin kettles.” 

Zeb rose up with a stormy face. This 
was not-at all the sort of talk he had 
come to listen to ; he had a right to expect 
something very different. But before he 
had had time to commit himself Brada 
entered, and at her coming the clouds dis- 
persed. Zeb, smiling now, appealed to her. 

“What do you think your father has 
been trying to persuade me?” he asked. 
“To give up the mine and attend to the 
shop!” 

“And you are grown too grand for 
that, I suppose you mean, Zeb?” said 
Brada, with a mischievous twinkle in her 
eyes. 

‘‘ There was no talk of being too grand,” 
said Zeb. ‘ Anyway, I’m not too grand 
for you, Brada.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” said 
Brada, saucily. “ We're plain folks here, 
Mr. Zebediah, and when you've got your 
fine carriage, and, maybe, sit in the Keys, 
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there'll be no more visits to the mill. Oh, 
yes, you are much too grand a gentleman 
for us.” 

‘‘That’s only your pretty, teasing way,” 
said Zeb. 

For all that, he was rather doubtful 
about it. He could not decide whether or 
not she was in earnest, and he was vexed 
with both her and her father, because they 
did not share his enthusiasm, and would 
not enter into his plans for the future. 
But, in spite of the indignation which he 
had shown, the miller’s words weighed 
upon him; he grew more and more 
uneasy; in the end he wrote to Mr. 
Johnson to say that he would sell half his 
shares for cash. 

The answer did not arrive for a fortnight, 
and, when it did come, it struck Zeb— 
though he was far from understanding it— 
with a chilling sense of disappointment. 
Mr. Johnson said that, the Company not 
having yet been formed, the shares had no 
market value ; but that a sufficient number 
of applications had been received to war- 
rant proceeding to allotment, and this 
step would be taken immediately. The 
Company would next apply for a quotation 
upon the Stock Exchange, and then, if 
Mr. Quirk chose to do anything so foolish, 
he could sell his shares, Zeb learned 
little from this letter beyond the hard fact 
that he must wait. 

A month went by; shares had been 
allotted to the various applicants. All 
seemed to be going smoothly, when an 
unexpected hitch occurred. An article 
appeared in a leading financial newspaper, 
denouncing ‘‘ The Brada Mining Company, 
Limited,” as a swindle, It declared that 
the mine had been “salted,” and strongly 
urged the shareholders to lose no time in 
demanding the return of their money. 

The immediate result of this article was 
a stampede to the office of the Company. 
The staircase was thronged with men and 
‘women who, for all their angry words, 
could ill conceal their fears; and every 
post brought an avalanche of threatening 
letters. The directors, no less disturbed 
than the shareholders, laid their heads 
together, and discussed the situation within 
locked doors. After a lengthy consulta- 
tion, they announced that an action for 
libel would at once be commenced against 
the offending newspaper. But this an- 
nouncement had little or no effect in 
allaying the panic. The shareholders still 
clamoured as loudly as ever for the return 
of their money. 





An informal and very noisy meeting 
was eventually held, and it was decided, as 
a sort of compromise, that an independent 
engineer should be sent to inspect the 
mine, and should report upon it. 

It was the arrival of this engineer, a Mr. 
Ballantine, that made Zeb first suspect 
there was something amiss. Upon the 
following day, a full account of the pro. 
ceedings in London appeared in the Manx 
papers. Zeb was dismayed when he read 
it. He was angry ; he was puzzled. He 
could not but remember John Senogles’s 
statement, that there was no lead upon 
his farm ; and yet, on the other hand, he 
himself had seen it there. Excellent ore, 
too. 

With unsteady footsteps he went after 
the new engineer, overtook him on the 
mounta‘n-side, and began to question him. 
But Mr. Ballantine, a cold, stiff, silent 
man, utterly refused to give him any in- 
formation. 

“My report will be presented to the 
directors as soon as possible,” he said. 
“They, no doubt, will make it public in 
the ordinary way. I am afraid you must 
wait till then, Mr. Quirk.” 

And he passed on. 

Mr. Ballantine’s inspection of the pro- 
perty was singularly short. He spent 
twenty minutes there. Then he hurried 
back to London and made his report. 
There was no mine, he said, and no lead 
worth mentioning. He had observed, 
scattered about, a quantity of ore, which 
was undoubtedly rich in that metal ; but it 
did not come from the rock in the neigh- 
bourhood. It had been brought from some 
other place, probably from the other side 
of the mountain. This could only have 
been done for a fraudulent purpose ; and 
the only question was: Who had done it? 

Such was the general tenour of Mr. 
Ballantine’s report. 

It produced quite a sensation in the 
office, and was followed by a fresh out- 
break of the boisterous scenes which had 
already given this palatial building an un- 
enviable notoriety. The shareholders 
were for laying violent hands upon the 
directors, and the directors fell foul of 
one another. Mr. Johnson came in for 
the chief share of the abuse. But he took 
matters very coolly; expressed his pro- 
found astonishment at what had happened ; 
declared he must have been tricked by the 
original holder of the lease, Zebediah 
Quirk; and so disclaimed all responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr. Johnson, however, took care to 
make himself safe, As soon as he could 
do so unobserved, he slipped away, and 
the City knew him no more. It was be- 
lieved that he had gone to Spain. When 
the accounts were examined, it was found 
that the greater part of the money paid 
by the unfortunate shareholders had dis- 
appeared, 

Zeb was nearly broken-hearted. He 
could not lift up his head; he dared not 
stir out of doors; he sat brooding over his 
troubles, with no power to meet the dark 
suspicion which had fallen upon him. 
Then, in his hour of adversity, when his 
neighbours held their faces averted from 
him, the girl who had laughed at him in 
his prosperity came to him, and did her 
utmost to give him strength and courage. 

“Tut, man!” said Brada. ‘ You're no 
worse off than you were before. You have 
got a good business, if you will give your 
mind to it; and that’s more than John 
Senogles can say.” 

Zeb raised his pale face, and looked up 
at her gratefully. But all he said was : 

“They say I did it, Brada.” 

“Did what, though ?” she asked. 

* Acted a lie, Pat good ore on the land 
to deceive people. Planned and executed 
a cruel swindle,” 

Brada laughed. 

“Is that all?” she asked. 

“Oh, but listen !” exclaimed Zeb, rousing 
himself, for this accusation galled him even 
more than the loss of the fortune which he 
had expected. ‘ Who was there to do it 
but me? Who else could have gained by 
it? Nobody but me, the holder of the 
lease. That is what they are saying. And 
what can I put against it?” 

“Your own honesty, Zeb. What more 
can you want? And who is saying this 
thing ?” 

“ They are saying it in London. 
are saying it in the glen.” 

“Come with me, Zeb,” said Brada, 
proudly. “Then let him that dare, say a 
word against you. Come with me to 
father, and hear what he has to say about 
it.” 

‘Brada,” said Zeb, fervently, “ you are 
the best girl in all the world.” 

And, conquering his reluctance, he con- 
sented to accompany her. But it was a 
painful walk for him. The few persons 
they met he passed with downcast eyes. 
He was right glad when he found himself 
within the mill. A poor place he had 
thought it but a few weeks ago; and what 


They 


a bright, comfortable, happy home it seemed 
to him now! 

“Come back to us, then, Zeb?” cried 
the miller, with a hearty shake of the 
hand. ‘Sit thee down by the fireside. 
What’s amiss, lad? Thee’s lookin’ middlin’ 
poorly.” 

And then, little by little, Zeb told his 
story. The miller had heard most of it 
before, but he pretended astonishment ; 
and, at the suggestion of any suspicion 
attaching to Zeb, expressed utter incre- 
dulity. He treated it as a joke, making 
the rafters ring with his loud laughter. 

“Stick to thy trade, Zeb,” said he, 
“and there'll be a future for thee yet, bad 
though the grocery business ir. Maybe, 
this affair will turn out a blessing after 
all.” 

With shame Zeb had to confess he had 
no money. The miller at once offered to 
lend him as much as would be required 
for carrying on the business. 

“Thee shall pay me interest on it, lad,” 
said he. ‘“Ican’t afford to let my money 
lie idle, and, maybe, it’ll be easier for thze 
to take it from meso. Security! Tut! 
tut! don’t talk of such things. What 
better security can a man have than down- 
right honesty, and courage, and determina- 
tion to get on?” 

After that, what mattered all the scandal 
and black looks of the village gossips? 
Zeb could only express his gratitude in 
broken sentences. He felt that he did not 
deserve all that the miller had said of 
him; but be made a mental resolution 
that he would deserve it yet. He spent 
the whole afternoon at the mill, and a 
very happy afternoon it was. He was 
surprised how completely he had forgotten 
his troubles. But when, taking advantage 
of Brada’s momentary absence, he ventured 
to speak of her as his future wife, he 
experienced a sharp check. 

“Thee’s goin’ too fast, lad,” said the 
miller. ‘I'll lend thee my money, but— 
at a fair rate of interest, mind—but that’s 
a very different thing from givin’ thee my 
daughter. Thee must win her by hard 
work, Zeb.” 

And Zeb determined that he would. 
He did, too, but not before several years 
had passed away. 

One other fact in connection with the 
“Brada Mining Company, Limited” re- 
mains to be chronicled. There was some 
talk of prosecuting the directors for con- 
spiracy, but before anything came of it, 
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brought him to his deathbed, the result 
being that he made a confession which 
completely exculpated Zeb. It was he 
that, at the instigation of Mr. Johnson, 
had “salted” the mine, and the plunder 
was to have been shared between them. 
But Zeb, all unconsciously, had stepped in 
and frustrated their purpose. Mr. John- 
son had thereupon deserted his fellow- 
conspirator ; and Senogles had had the 
mortification of seeing others reap the 
benefits of a fraud planned by himself. 
Bat as he had originated the “ Brada 
Mining Company, Limited,” so he had 
brought about its destruction, for the in- 
formation which caused its downfall had 
come from him. 

“TI am sorry most for poor Zeb,” said 
Senogles. 

But Zzb forgave him freely. 





MRS. GLASSE'’S COOKERY BOOK. 

A cuRIoUs sort of celebrity has attached 
itself to the plain-spoken and worthy 
housewife who essayed, in the days of 
our great-grandmothers, to make the art 
of cookery plain and easy. For more 
than a hundred years her fame has never 
faded into forgetfulness, for she has been 
endeared to the popular fancy by the 
pithy saying, ‘‘ First catch your hare.” 

Now, considering the terse and homely 
style of the lady, and the frequent bursts 
of sarcasm she indulges in, this scrap of pro- 
verbial philosophy seems so characteristic 
of its reputed authoress, that it is not 
without regret that the lover of strict 
accuracy must admit that in no edition 
of this stumpy brown volume can the 
trenchant saying be found. The copious 
index gives us “to chuse a hare,” to 
scare a hare, to dress a hare, a hare civet, 
and, to roast a hare; and it is under the 
last heading that we find the germ of the 
epigram which some unknown wit or 
happy blunderer has worked up into its 
present unauthorised form. In the original 
it simply runs thus : 

Take your hare when it is cased (i.e. skinned), 

The lover of quaint old books, however, 
would do well not to put this one down 
after verifying the famous misquotation ; 
for in turning over the yellowing pages, 
which guided our foremothers to some 
of their greatest achievements in the fine 
art of which then Mrs, Glasse was almost 
the only reliable guide, we can catch 
pleasant glimpses of the leisurely, old- 





world life of the stay-at-home matrons of 
her day. 

The preface—a fine piece of nervous 
English—is amusing, because of the truly 
British spirit Mrs, Glasse displays in at- 
tacking the French and all their works 
and ways. With commendable vigour 
she sets herself against the base supersti- 
tion that plain English dishes taste any 
better for being called by fine French 
names. 

“If I have not wrote in the high-polite 
style,” she says, with the pride which apes 
humility, ‘I hope I shall be forgiven, for 
my intention is to instruct ths lower sort, 
and I must treat them in their own way. } 
But the great cooks have such a high way 
of expressing themselves, that the poor 
girls are often at a loss.” 

She would fain see French cooks 
banished from English kitchens. It grieves 
her righteous soul to see how they squander 
the substance of the great English lords 
who are so ill-advised as to employ them, 
forgetting that “if gentlemen will have 
French cooks, they must pay for French 
tricks.” She points out how careful these 
reckless wasters can be in their own 
country, and she promises to prove to her 
pupils that, by plain English cookery, they 
can serve up “‘a genteel entertainment ” of 
many courses for the price that French 
cookery demands for one single sauce alone. 

But with all her confidence in her own 
skill and thrift, she admits that there will 
still be some amongst the English gentry 
“who would rather be imposed upon by a 
French booby than give encouragement to 
a good English cook.” ‘I doubt,” she 
goes on, with mingled spirit and resigna- 
tion, ‘I doubt I shall not gain the esteem 
of these gentlemen ; but let that be as it 
will, I but desire the approbation of my 
own sex.” . 

She very sensibly announces that she 
has no intention of meddling in matters 
which concern her not, such as medical 
prescriptions —save indeed to offer a receipt 
for the bite of a mad dog, and one “for 
avoiding of the plague ””—and she distinctly 
refuses ‘‘to take upon her to direct a lady 
in the economy of her own house, for every 
lady knows, or ought to know, what is 
proper to be done. SoJI shall not fill my 
book with a deal of nonsense of that kind, 
which I am very well assured none will 
have regard to.” 

And then she plunges boldly into her 
work, giving her directions in a plain and 
brisk style, and entering with masterly 
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minuteness into all the details of the 
lengthy processes by which all manner of 
solids and kickshaws—as she calls them— 
had to be prepared in those old days when 
bought delicacies were unknown. 

And when we of these degenerate later 
days of ease, read with awe of these com- 
} plicated and anxious undertakings, these 
elaborate simulations of Indian dainties, 
and these weary picklings, brewings, and 
preservings, it cannot but occur to us that 
it was well for the housewives who 
achieved these triumphs of nature over art 
that in those days the higher culture of 
women had not “come up,” as Mrs, Glasse 
would say, to distract them from their 
still-room duties. 

Could any woman who “ takes in all the 
new ideas ”—like Mr. Brooke in ‘ Middle- 
march ”—spare time from her literary em- 
ployments for bestowing the time, patience, 
and skill that were called for in such 
culinary labours as “ the pickling of elder- 
shoots in imitation of bamboo”; the 
pickling of stertion-buds and lime-shoots ; 
the making of clove gilliflowers in a syrup ; 
the distilling of hysterical water; and the 
making of madling cakes. For all these 
things require a deliberate and watchful 
care which implies in the maker a mind 
that hankers not after higher culture, but 
may be refrained and kept low ; and, like 
that of the loving lady of ‘In Memoriam,” 
* fixed on matters of the house.” 

The very full directions for preserving 
all manners of meats, fishes, vegetables, 
and fruits for the winter season, are 
eloquent of a different style of house- 
keeping from ours, and of the preasing 
need to “look before and after,” since the 
pining “for what is not” could not then 
be satisfied by such bought delicacies as 
are now common in the most economically- 
ordered homes. 

A list of the various things which a 
well-ordered garden ought to supply, dis- 
courses pleasantly on the fruits and garden- 
stuff of the year, and tells of old-fashioned 
varieties, the names of which we no longer 
hear. 

For January, we find among “ fruits yet 
lasting,” the John Apple and the Winter 
Qaeening, the Pom-Water, Love’s Permain, 
and the Winter Permain, the Winter Mast, 
and great furrein pears. Added to these, 
February has the Pomery, the Winter 
Peppering, and the Dagobert Pear. In 
| April we find that the careful housewife of 
those days could count on cherries, green 
apricots, and gooseberries for tarts; while 








her well-preserved Gilliflower Apples, 
Winter Bonchretien, and Russetings lasted 
her well into May, when she was sure to 
find May-dukes in the hot-beds and scarlet 
strawberries in the border. Cucumbers, 
which in April were in hot-beds, would 
appear to be now ready for use out of 
doors, “for those old Mays had twice 
the warmth of ours,” as Tennyson says ; 
and the asparagus and kidney beans were 
ready for use a month earlier than they 
are now. 

But in this merry and bountiful month, 
the lady of the house, or her still-room 
maid, would find her hands full; for 
Mrs. Glasse ordains that ‘May is the 
proper time to distil herbs, which are now 
in their greatest perfection.” 

Among summer vegetables “ the flowers 
of nastertian” figure, also puslain and 
burnet, for “sallads.” In July, the young 
suckers of artichokes are to be cut and 
carefully prepared for keeping. The arti- 
choke, indeed, engrosses a great deal of 
Mrs, Glasse’s attention, and she gives us 
more ways of dressing it than of any other 
vegetable. To make an artichoke pye; 
to fricasey artichoke bottoms; to dress 
artichoke suckers the Spanish way; to 
dress artichoke stalks; also to ragoo, to 
pickle, and to dry these useful if tasteless 
vegetables, are only a few of the receipts 
she gives under this head. 

In June, “the forward kinds of grapes ” 
should be ready in forcing frames ; and in 
July, the first apples and pears are ripe ; 
and very alluring are the names of the 
various fruits, with the old English ring 
about them. We find red and white 
Jannatings, and Margaret Apples; the 
Summer-Green Chissel and Pearl Pear ; 
the Nutmeg, the Isabella, the Violet, the 
Muscat, and Newington Peaches; and 
White, Red, Blue, Amber, and Damask 
Pears vie with the Cinnamon Plumb and 
Lady Elizabeth Plumb. We have “ yet 
lasting of the last year some Deuxans and 
winter Russetings.” 

Pickling of walnuts and “ rock sampier ” 
must now engage the attention of the 
housekeeper, who must also find time for 
‘‘ shredding of her red roses” if she would 
make a fine conserve of roses boiled; and 
for gathering her pear-plumbs for drying 
and filling (a slow and anxious process) 
for a dessert dainty ; and for making all 
manner of ‘“ gam and jelly” for her house- 
hold, to be put up in glasses. ‘A jack of 
water” is to us an unknown quantity ; 
but it seems to be the proper allowance 
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for two pounds of fruit. ‘‘ This do twice 
daily for three days” is quite a common 
direction in such delicate operations as 
“the drying of damosins with fair water.” 
“Coddle them in many waters, and then 
coddle them again ; then boil them, skim- 
ming them often,” are the final directions 
for a long and wearisome receipt “ for 
preserving plumbs green,” and would seem 
to imply a considerable strain on the time 
and patience of the preserver. But this is 
as naught to the labours of the ambitious 
housekeeper, who essays to preserve 
quinces in jelly, and successfully passes 
the ordeal of the shakings and skimmings, 
the strainings through a tiffany, and the 
frequent coolings and boilings during 
which “ you must look that you cease not 
to turn them.” 

Among the kitchen herbs for August we 
find a mysterious rocumbole, and the 
pears of this month bear such names as 
Penny Prussian, Summer Popponing, 
Louding, Red Catharine, and King 
Catharine, while amongst Imperial Blue 
Dates, Walla Cotta Peaches, and Muroy, 
Tawny,and Red Roman Nectarines we hear 
of the Great Anthony and the Jane Plumb. 
Three kinds of grapes, the Cluster, Mus- 
cadin, and Cornelian, ought to be ripe for 
eating in the open air in August. 

September brings “cherville, sellery, 
and skirrets” to the kitchen garden, with 
scorzonerna, and other outlandish names, 
to which October adds the chardone to 
the kitchen garden, and the bullace, the 
pine, and arbuter to the fruits. In 
November cauliflower grows in the green- 
house, and sorrel, thyme, and savoury, 
with sweet marjoram dry and clary. Cab- 
bages eke out the vegetables, and we must 
turn to the hot-bed for herbs, cabbages, 
and blanched endive. In December the 
faithful artichoke, companion of every 
month in Mrs. Glasse’s year, still flourishes 
in sand, while the conservatory shelters 
the cabbage and cauliflower; and mint, 
tarragon, and lettuce linger under glasses, 
where should also be found ready for use 
the cucumbers that were sown in July. 
These, with marigold flowers, tops of beet, 
leeks, and sweet marjoram close the list. 
Not a bad one for an English garden all 
the year round, 

But should all this fail, Mrs. Glasse 
thoughtfully provides her readers with a 
clever device “for raising a salad in two 
hours by the fire, high enough to cut ;” 
and instructs her pupils in the mysteries of 
so many triumphs of the still-room, that it 








would go hard with them if they failed 
“to surprise and delight their guests by a 
show of midsummer at Christmas, or snow 
in summer.” 

She teaches them how to send out meat 
to the West Indies, ‘so sweet and good it 
will keep for a whole year in the pickle, 
- (with care) will go to the East Indies 
also.” 

Here you can learn how to make catchup 
that will last you twenty years; to bake 
mackarel, that will be good for a year; to 
keep peas green till Christmas; to pre- 
serve tripe to go good to the East Indies ; 
and other tours-de-force too many to 
quote. 

An artful way of serving a brace of 
pheasants, “should you unfortunately 
have but one,” is given; and Mrs. Glasse 
triumphantly assures us that nobody can 
detect the sham. But for this trick we 
must, as reviewers say, refer the reader to 
the book itself. 

We find in this book the use of the 
many quaint little plates, of odd shapes, 
which are found in old dinner-sets to 
puzzle the modern mind. Mrs. Glasse 
advocates the laying of garnishings on 
them—onion, horseradish, and the like—so 
to avoid the cooling of the steak or joint. 
‘Lay, therefore, those things on little 
plates, and carry all quick to table,” she 
urges, “for the great nicety of a steak is to 
be hot and full of gravy.” A plain fact, 
which “the lower sort” — whose educa- 
tion she undertook—have not grasped 
from her day even unto our own. 

Turning to “sweet, pretty, genteel 
dishes for a supper party,” we find a 
bewildering, appetising collection of old- 
world daiuties. Would any lady of the 
present day wish to try her hand on the 
“agreeable surprise for your guests” known 
as The Floating Island: a fine concoction 
of a gill of sack, “currant gelly,” cream, 
hartshorn jelly, and coloured sweetmeats ? 
Or does she feel equal to “ highly adorning 
her table” with the elegant dish known as 
Moonshine, wherein rose - water, calves’ 
feet, and almond custards, are nicely 
blended with the thickest cream? 

Of “pyes” we have many specimens ; 
but only once or twice do we light upon a 
“tort.” Hartshorn flammery, fine syllabubs 
from the cow, and steeple cream, all sound 
toothsome ; but we fancy that in these days 
no one will hanker much after the almond 
hog’s puddings, or hog’s puddings with 
currants, or greatly desire to try Mrs. 
Glasse’s masterpiece: ‘‘How to make 
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English Jew’s puddings for sixpence ;” 
a receipt in which we incidentally learn 
that, in the author’s opinion, “all sorts of 
lights are good for use”; and find, too, that, 
if bread was dear in those days, some other 
things were very cheap. 

We could wish, indeed, that our author 
gave us more information as to how prices 
ruled in her day; but except for the 
remark that ‘you may get seven pounds 
of lean beef for twelvepence,” we find no 
reference to money. She is fond of giving 
high authorities for her receipts. We 
have “an approved method practised by 
Mrs. Dukely, the Queen’s tyre-woman, to 
preserve hair and make it thick.” ‘To 
distil treacle-water, Lady Monmouth’s way,” 
with a wonderful mixture of ellecampane, 
cypress-tuninsil, blessed thistle, cardus 
and angelica roots, handfuls of balm and 
marjoram, lily-combally flowers, and cardus 
and citron seeds, nicely compounded with 
alkermes berries, hartshorn, burrage 
water, sorrel, succory, and respice water, 
and other simples too many to quote. We 
have ‘Lady North’s admirable way of 
jarring cherries,” and we have ‘a dish 
contrived by Mr. Rich, and much admired 
by the nobility,” which bears the name of 
“the Necromancer,” and consists of a neck 
of mutton in a silver dish, with an ap- 
petising set of “trimmings” all cooked 
“by meaus of a boiling tea-kettle and two 
chairs to support the dish. The fire is 
made by burning three sheets of brown- 
paper, and the time needed only fifteen 
minutes,” 

Having in her preface demolished all 
“those French gentry who pretend to be 
better cooks than Britons may be made by 
taking pains,” Mrs. Glasse is still unsatis- 
fied, and returns afresh to the attack in 
Chapter Three, under the heading: ‘“‘ Read 
this. And you will find how expensive a 
French cook’s sauce is.” In this chapter 
she deigns, indeed, to give French receipts, 
but adds such candid criticisms as: ‘ This 
dish I do not recommend, for I think it 
an odd jumble of trash, which, if you 
follow, your pheasant will come to a pretty 
penny ;” or, “ Now compute the expence, 
and see if you cannot dress this full as 
well without all this expence ;” or, apropos 
of pheasants: ‘‘ Now a Frenchman would 
order fish-sauce to this, but then you 
quite spoil your pheasant. This is the 
sort of legerdemuin by which fine estates 
are juggled into France.” 

Rather does she recommend such homely 
English corner dishes as “ Hogs’ ears 








forced,” “a pretty plate of preserved 
cocks’-combs,” ‘‘cabbages forced with 
anchovies, mushrooms, veal, bacon, and 
eggs,” ‘‘ cucumbers filled with fried oysters 
in hog’s lard,” or a dish of ‘“salamon- 
gundy garnished with grapes or astertion 
flowers,” all of which dishes “nicely set off 
your table,” and recall to us ignorant 
moderns, by their strange jumble of con- 
diments, some of the old English dishes 
provided by Mr. Hardcastle and _ his 
Dorothy for the critical heroes of Gold- 
smith’s comedy. Here we find tho 
“ Florentine,” and “ the shaking pudding,” 
but we look in vain for the “pig with 
prune sauce,” so highly eulogised by the 
irate host. It must have gone out of 
vogue before Mrs. Glasse’s day, for among 
all the ways she enumerates of dressing 
the harmless, necessary pig, this one is not 
mentioned. Indeed, she remarks emphati- 
cally, ‘We never make any sauce to it 
but apples.” 

For the “plumb-porridge for Christ- 
mas,” mentioned by so many old writers, 
we have a long receipt ; but the mixture 
of beef, claret, prunes, sack, lemons, and 
loaves is decidedly untempting. Probably, 
however, as the author would con- 
temptuously say, “all this is fancy, and 
different plates.” A long chapter for 
Lent gives various onion and fish soups, 
including one made of a hundred muscles, 
and one of “scate or thornback.” We have 
plum gruel, Westminster fool, sack posset, 
kickshaws, water-sokey, bean tansey, cow- 
slip pudding, grateful pudding; and all 
manner of ways of potting, collaring, and 
sousing fish of all kinds for the forty days 
of fasting. This very ample list of Lenten 
dishes shows how much more carefully our 
forefathers observed the time of fasting 
than we do now. 

The wine-making chapters deal with 
strange drinks. Turnip-wine and birch- 
wine do not sound inebriating ; and though 
quince and cowslip-wine have a fine old- 
world flavour in their names, they seem 
guiltless of any very enlivening qualities. 
A man would get “no forrader” with the 
mild beverages here described in such 
numbers. The plague water so highly 
recommended by Mrs. Giasse, requires a 
week’s good work, and twenty different 
roots, sixteen flowers, and nineteen handfuls 
of nineteen different seeds, as well as various 
spices, before it can be administered to the 
patient. The names of the various flowers 
are very pretty and old-fashioned; and 
most of them appear again in the surfeit 
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water so needful to be kept at hand “if 
you live at London.” 

The quaint old phrases of carving are 
enumerated for our instruction. Thus you 
must say, “rear your goose, allay that 
pheasant, unlace the coney, and unbrace 
this duck.” And lastly we have some 
cosmetics: ‘ Miss in her teens,” ‘‘ Nun’s 
cream,” and wash-balls; and here end the 
labours of the famous Mrs. Glasse. 

Before bidding her adieu, it may be 
worth while to glance at one of her bills of 
fare “after the most modern fashion,” so 
as to see how a fine dinner of her day was 
sent to table. One for November runs 
thus : 


First Course. 


Dish of Fish. 
Roasted Turkey. 
Vermecellic Soup. 
French Pye 
Chine of Pork. 


Ox Palates. 
Gammon of 
Bacon. 
Harrico. 


Veal Cutlets. 
Two Chickens 
and Brocoli. 
Beef Collops. 


SeconpD CourRsE. 


Woodcocks. Dish of Jelly. 
Apple Puffs. Ragooed Lobsters. 
Crocant. Lambs’ Ears, 
Lemon Tart. 
Hare, 


Sheep’s Rumps. 
Oyster Loaves. 
Blanc-mange. 


THIRD CoURSE. 


Stewed Pears. Petit Patties. 
Gallantine. Potted Chars. 
Fillets of Whitings. Ice Cream. 
Potted Crawfish. 
Lambs’ Ears 3 la braise. 


And thus does Mrs, Glasse furnish forth 
all her bills of fare, with a curious jumble 
of rabbits and cherry tarts, lobsters and 
greengages, served side by side in a con- 
catenation accordingly. 

Did our forefathers really enjoy the 
pleasures of the table in this indiscriminate 
fashion, turning lightly from the orange- 
pudding to the lobster-soup ; toying with 
the “‘ragoo of fat livers” after trifling 
with the ice-cream ; and revelling in the 
nice derangement of the courses where 
green goose and apricot tart with custards 
appeared at the same time? It must be 
80, for Glasse has said it, and veracity and 
plain dealing are her strong point. 

Turn over her quaintly-written pages, 
then, and learn from them, O discontented 
and grumbling housewives of to-day, that 
the housekeeping of this latter part of 
the nineteenth century is but as child’s 
play when compared with the serious 
business of life it must have been to 
the discreet matrons who drew their 
inspiration from worthy Mrs. Glasse’s re- 
nowned work. 


Fried Oysters. 
Collared Eel. 
Pippins, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OF course, as soon as Doris’s engage- 
ment was announced, there were not want: 
ing kind-hearted croakers who shook their 
heads and prophesied that no good could | 
possibly come of it, while others, more 
maliciously disposed, pointed triumphantly 
to the dark blots which had stained 
Laurence’s life, and asked how it was 
possible that such a one as he could shake 
himself free from the trammels of his old f 
vices, and retrieve the past. 

Doris would find out her mistake, they 
said. Reformation after marriage was a 
well-nigh hopeless task, and they—with 
Sir John at the head of them—argued and 
remonstrated, and poured out upon her a 
flood of good advice and warning, of which 
Doris took not the slightest heed. Even 
Mrs. Robson, though she was Laurence’s 
cousin and liked him well, warned Doris, 
with tears in her eyes, of the danger of 
the road which she was bent on following, } 
and spoke sadly, and in a hushed voice, of 
the weakness and want of decision which 
had been Laurence’s chief faults, as a boy, 
which had well-nigh wrecked his life as a 
man. But Doris, secure in the strength 
of her love, only listened and smiled, and 
kissed Mrs, Robson’s tears away. 

“Wait a while, and you will see I am 
right,” she said. ‘Have you never heard 
that beautiful old story they tell of the 
Creation? That man and woman were 
originally one ; but that, having offended 
their Creator by their folly or sin, He 
struck them asunder, and how, ever since, 
the one half has gone about the world 
looking for its fellow-half! And only 
when the two come together and find . 
each other is there a true marriage, both 
of body and soul! Laurence and I are 
the complement of each other. He can 
do nothing without me, or I without him; 
but together we are complete! 
while, and you will see,” she added, with 
a smile, 

Mrs. Robson might sigh, and friends might 
advise and entreat, and enemies sneer ; 
but Doris heeded none of them. She was 
quite confident that she was doing the 
best thing to secure both her own happi- 
ness—though it was rarely that she gave 
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a thought to that—and Laurence’s welfare ; 
and, being convinced of this, advice and 
warning were wasted on her. 

So, early in October, amid the gloomiest 
of prophesies, the marriage took place. 
Laurence took his wife to the Irish Lakes 
for a month, and then returned with her 
to the Red House, where they had decided 
to reside for the present. Every one— 
some out of kindness, more out of curio- 
sity—called on them, and were surprised 
to see how sweet and fair Doris had 
grown, how happy she looked, and how 
apparently devoted her husband was to 
her. And the change in Laurence was 
still more surprising. Always handsome, 
he had lost the careworn, haggard look 
which had spoiled his face; happiness 
had brought there a quiet serenity and 
sweetness, which added greatly to its old 
beauty. 

‘‘He is the handsomest man in the 
county,” one enthusiastic young lady de- 
clared, “‘and I don’t in the least wonder 
at Doris Cairnes’s infatuation !” 

By-and-by, too, as the time went on, 
and still the happiness of the married 
lovers seemed to increase rather than grow 
less, and when one of Laurence’s pictures, 
shown at a winter exhibition, had won the 
critics’ enthusiastic admiration, and shown 
the world that the artist’s old skill and 
cunning had returned to him, public 
opinion veered round, and, reluctantly ad- 
mitting that for once it had erred, pro- 
nounced the marriage perfect, and Doris the 
wisest, instead of the most foolish, of her sex. 

Little Doris cared what it said. She 
was quite happy and perfectly content in 
those days, living the life she liked best, in 
the old country house alone with Laurence. 
And ever as the months went on, he grew 
more tender over her, and more devoted to 
her—the girl whose love had saved him ! 

In the spring, they went to London for 
the season ; and Doris rejoiced to see how 
Laurence’s old friends flocked round him, 
and welcomed him back to them, and re- 
proached him for hiding his charming wife 
so long in the country. Doris’s evenings, 
where all kinds of distinguished people— 
authors, and artists, and actors—met to- 
gether, became quite celebrated, and the 
entrée to them, especially after the picture 
on which Laurence had been hard at work 
during the winter, had been exhibited at 
the Academy, was eagerly sought after. 

It was very sweet to Doris to hear her- 
self—as she did sometimes, wher she drove 
in the Park—pointed out as being Mrs, 





Ainslie, the celebrated artist’s wife; to 
know that Laurence’s success was assured, 
and that he had more commissions than he 
cared, or was able, to take. 

“You see, you were right,” she said to 
Paul Beaumont one evening, when they 
met at an “At Home,” at some great 
house where Laurence had been invited 
to meet a Royal Duke, who had expressed 
a wish to be introduced to the celebrated 
artist, whose picture was the success of the 
year. ‘ You were right; it was the on'y 
way, and I can never thank you enough 
for giving me courage to take it.” 

Paul smiled. Far away in his quiet 
Devonshire home, he had heard of Lau- 
rence’s success, and he had come up to 
town and treated himself to a sight of the 
happiness he had helped to bring about, 
He had been very doubtful as to the wis- 
dom of the advice he had given ; but the 
first glimpse of Doris’s sweet, happy face 
removed all doubts. 

“Happy! I never thought it possible 
that I could be so happy,” she said. 
“What! did you doubt it? Oh, how 
could you?” 

And Paul, looking at her serene face, 
was happy too! 

He had met another old friend at the 
reception that night, and that was Lady 
Cecil Butler. She came up to him, look- 
ing wonderfully fair in her white laces 
and velvet, with her diamonds flashing on 
her white neck and in her hair, as he sat 
talking to Doris in a quiet corner. She 
was very gracious to them both, and con- 
gratulated Doris, on her marriage and her 
husband’s success, in her sweetest manner ; 
but Doris, though she struggled against it, 
was conscious that the old dislike and 
shrinking fear, which she used to feel for 
Lady Cecil, was by no means dead in her 
heart ; that it lay latent there, ready at 
any minute to spring into life. Her face 
paled, and there came such a scared look 
into her beautiful eyes, as Lady Cecil, with 
a gracious good-bye to Doris, and a “ Mind 
you look me up, Paul; I am at home on 
Wednesdays,” passed on, to speak to some 
other acquaintance, that startled Paul. He 
had been looking after his old love, with 
a somewhat cynical smile, and turning to 
speak to Doris, was startled by her look of 
mingled fear and dislike. 

“Why, Doris, what is the matter? Do 
you dislike her ladyship as much as ever ?” 
he asked, 

‘*T—T am a little afraid of her,” she con- 
fessed, in a low tone. “She hates me. 
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She would do me an injury if she could ! 
Why does she dislike me so, I wonder? 
I never did her any harm.” 

Paul smiled, and caressed his moustache, 
He knew the reason of Lady Cecil’s enmity 
well enough. 

“Tt is because of me, she hates you; 
because I was her lover, and you took me 
from her; and she will never forget or 
forgive that.” 

This, if Paul had spoken his thoughts, 
would have been his answer to Doris’s 
pitiful question ; but since he could not 
give it, he only laughed, and answered in a 
gentle, rallying tone : 

“ Don’t be fanciful, child! What injury 
can she do you? You have nothing to 
fear from her, or any one else, now.” 

“No, not now.” 

Doris gave a beautiful smile, for, as 
Paul spoke, Laurence disengaged himself 
from his little crowd of admirers and came 
across the crowded room to his wife, and 
looked at her anxiously. 

“Love, you look pale;” he was very 
careful over her just then; “the room is 
too hot for you. Let us go,” and Doris 
rose and put her hand on his arm, and 
smiled up in his face with a beautiful love 
and confidence in her eyes. No! Nothing, 
no one could harm her now, she thought. 

The first cloud on Doris’s happiness 
came in the early autumn, when the 
child, for whose advent both she and 
Laurence had eagerly looked, died a few 
hours after its birth, It was a great dis- 
appointment to both—to Doris especially, 
for she had hoped that this child would 
atone to Laurence for the one he had lost 
—the little Doris for whom he still quietly 
mourned. The mother’s heart beat with 
a cruel pang of grief and disappointment 
as Laurence laid for a moment the little 
waxen form on her breast, and she 
kissed the cold lips which would never 
learn to give back kiss for kiss! She 
sorrowed then, but she knew afterwards 
that it was far better so, that “not in 
cruelty, not in wrath, the reaper came 
that day,” and took the child in his kind 
hands and laid it in the arms of the Good 
Shepherd! So even this trouble was but 
a passing cloud on her happiness. 

Then another happy six months went 
over, and day by day the great trial and 
the great crisis of Doris’s life drew near. 

It was Apri], and they were in London 
again, and Doris was sitting alone in her 
pretty drawing-room, Laurence was 
lunching at the “ Langham” with a rich 





American, who had bought one of his 
pictures in the previous autumn, and had 
lately offered him a commission to paint 
@ companion picture to it. The day was 
gloomy and dreary, with flying showers, 
and a cold wind that beat the rain against 
the windows, and sadly pinched the tender 
green leaves of the trees in the square 
opposite. It was so cold that Doris had 
decided not to take her usual drive, but to 
remain indoors; and now she sat by the 
fire, a fair picture in her tea-gown of grey 
silk and white lace, with a cluster of 
crimson roses at her throat. 

The fire burned brightly, the silver 
kettle on the tripod sang pleasantly over 
its spirit-lamp ; a table, with a tea-service 
of delicate china and gleaming silver, 
stood by her side waiting for Laurence, 
who, however busy he might be, rarely 
failed to come into the drawing-room for a 
cup of afternoon iea. 

It was the pleasantest hour of the day, 
he said, for, except upon Doris’s after- 
noons, she was generally alone then, and 
he could have her all to himself. He was 
later than usual that afternoon, and Doris 
turned her chair from the fire, and leant 
forward, and looked out of the window to 
see if he was in sight, 

The quiet street was almost deserted on 
that gloomy afternoon; now and then a 
carriage, or one or two pedestrians passed, 
or a policeman tramped solemnly up and 
down, but the gaily-dressed children and 
their nurses, who usually frequented the 
square, had been kept indoors by the 
weather, and the square itself looked 
dreary and uninviting. By-and-by, as 
Doris gazed listlessly out of her window, 
she noticed on the opposite side of the 
street a woman’s figure. It was passing 
slowly up and down, keeping close to the 
iron railings, and as much under the shelter 
of the trees as possible. Something in the 
figure’s movements, or the turn of the head, 
seemed familiar to Doris. 

“Where have I seen her before?” 
she wondered, idly. ‘‘ How she paces up 
and down! She must be waiting for some 
one. It is cold work waiting about on a 
day like this,” Doris thought. 

The woman approached nearer as this 
thought passed idly through Doris’s mind. 
She was a tall woman, dressed in what had 
once been a handsome velvet jacket, trimmed 
with bear fur; but the velvet was brown 
and worn now, and the fur ragged and 
partly torn away. The long feathers, which 
drooped over the brim of her broad hat, 
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were all out of curl, and flattered wildly 
about in the wind. The big hat almost 
concealed her face; but Doris caught a 
glimpse of shining, golden hair, that lay in 
a low and somewhat untidy knot on her 
neck, and blew round her face and over 
her eyes. 

With a feeling of curiosity—for which 
she could not atcount—Doris watched her 
as she paced slowly up and down, and 
cast, from time to time, fartive glances at 
the row of houses opposite. After awhile, 
it occurred to Doris that those glances were 
more particularly directed to her own house, 
and that once, when one of the servants 
opened the door and went down the 
steps to the pillar post-office opposite, she 
started and gave him a quick, eager 
look, and then walked harriedly away, as 
if afraid of being seen. 

Doris’s thoughts were unoccupied just 
then, and this proceeding on the part of 
the woman increased her curiosity. She 
left her seat and went to the window, and 
watched, with careless curiosity at ficst, 
then with a dull terror, at which she 
vainly tried to laugh, stealing over her. 
What was it in that woman’s faco, and 
figure, and in the way she held her head, 
that was so familiar to her, that carried 


her back to those terrible days which were 
half forgotten now, which could never— 
oh, thank Heaven for that !—never come 
back again. 

“T am fanciful this afternoon,” Doris 


thought. 
my book.” 

She turned away, and crossed the 
room, and was startled as she caught a 
glimpse of herself in a mirror, to see how 
suddenly pale she had grown. She 
laughed at herself, sat down again in her 
chair, and, opening the silver caddy, 
measured the tea into a quaint old teapot 
which Laurence had picked up at an old 
curiosity shop a few days before and pre- 
sented to her. It was literally worth its 
weight in gold, and Doris had scolded 
him well for his extravagance; but she 
was very proud of her teapot all the same, 
and she looked at it with admiring eyes as 
she dropped the tea into it and turned up 
the lamp to make the kettle boil faster. 
“T will have my tea—I won't wait any 
longer for Laurence,” she thought. Bat 
somehow the tea did not taste so nice as 
usual. 

She put her cup down again, feeling 


“T will go back to the fire and 





oddly restless and ill at ease, and a longing 
to see if the figure opposite was still pacing 
up and down came over her. She would 
not give way to it at first; she scolded 
herself for idle curiosity respecting a 
stranger’s movements; but it grew too 
strong to be resisted, and, with an im- 
patient laugh, she rose and went to the 
window again, 

Yes, the woman was still there ; but she 
had apparently grown tired of pacing the 
pavement, for she was standing, now, lean- 
ing her back against the railings. Her 
head was bent; but Doris thought that 
the furtive glances which she cast from 
under the shadow of her big hat were 
still directed to her own house; and, a 
little annoyed at what she considered in- 
solent curiosity, she frowned and stared 
directly at the woman. She seemed con- 
scious of the haughty gaze, for she fidgeted 
and moved a few paces away, and then, 
suddenly returning to her old position, 
pushed her hat back, and looked straight 
into Doris’s face, with an insolent smile. 

For an instant the two women stood face 
to face, and looked at each other—the one 
insolently, the other with a scared look of 
horror and incredulity in her eyes. The 
street was narrow, Doris’s sight was keen, 
and in the haggard, but still beautiful, face 
opposite to her; in the blue eyes blazing 
now with insolent triumph; and in the 
flattering, golden curls that framed the 
face, she could not fail to recognise her 
old enemy, the woman who was once 
Laurence’s wife, and the mother of his 
child, who had deceived and dishonoured, 
and well-nigh ruined him, both in body 
and soul ! 

For that one terrible moment Doris felt 
as if sense and motion alike had forsaken 
her, as if overwhelming horror and sur- 
prise had turned her brain and stilled her 
pulses, and clutched round her heart with 
an icy-cold grasp. She could not move, 
she could not speak; it was like some 
horrible nightmare, like nothing real, she 
told herself. Oh, it could not be real. It 
was not possible that it was Laurence’s 
wife, who still stood there staring at her, 
with those insolent, triumphant eyes ! 

The gaze was withdrawn in another 
instant, the hat pushed forward over tho 
brow, and the woman walked away. She 
went half-way down the street, hesitated, 
then returned, and, crossing the road and 
ascending the steps, rang the bell loudly. 
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